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CITY  PLANNING  COMMISSION 

2     LAFAYETTE     STREET,     NEW     YORK,    N.Y.  10007 

October,  1973 


Dear  community,  civic  and  business  representative: 

This  is  one  of  four  publications  prepared  for  the  City  Planning  Commission 
comprehensive  planning  workshop  dealing  with  the  City's  economic  life. 

This  workshop--one  of  several  to  be  held  this  year--is  central  to  a  new 
comprehensive  planning  process.     It  provides  a  public  forum  for  the 
discussion  and  analysis  of  important  issues  facing  the  City.     It  is  a 
mechanism  permitting  the  public  to  influence  long-range  planning  positions. 
This  approach  dovetails  with  our  efforts  to  work  closely  with  local  organi- 
zations, particularly  community  boards,  to  help  them  prepare  as  well  as 
react  to  neighborhood  plans.     In  this  way  we  can  meet  our  comprehensive 
planning  responsibilities,  working  on  community  and  City-wide  issues  to 
involve,  synthesize  and  coalesce  both  levels  of  interest. 

Economic  development  is  a  major  City-wide  concern.    The  objective  of  this 
workshop  is  to  provide  information  and  raise  issues;  and,  to  stimulate 
informed  discussion  so  that  City-wide  and  local  groups  can  help  frame  the 
key  policies  that  provide  the  context  for  specific  actions. 

To  carry  out  that  objective,  we  have  prepared  and  distributed  material 
which  treats  different  components  of  the  subject: 

1.  Overvi ew ,  an  introduction  providing  a  broad  perspective  on  the 
economy;  it  organizes  information  and  data,  outlines  key  issues, 
and  poses  fundamental  questions. 

2.  Borough  Commercial  Development:     focuses  on  the  variety  of  com- 
mercial centers  outside  of  Manhattan,  evaluating  their  strengths 
and  reviewing  recent  trends,  and  considers  their  future  and  the 
way  they  serve  local,  borough,  City  and  regional  needs. 

3.  Industrial  Redevelopment:    discusses  the  problem  of  strengthening 
the  City's  blue-collar  job  base  and  assesses  the  City's  industrial 
renewal  programs,  specifically  considering  different  approaches 

to  make  the  programs  more  effective,  or  whether  new  approaches  are 
needed. 
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4.     Manhattan  Office  Development :     weighs  factors  influencing  the 
changing  balance  in  office  space  supply  and  demand;  underscores 
the  importance  of  increased  white-collar  job  opportunities;  and 
considers  policy  and  planning  criteria  to  guide  anticipated  future 
growth . 

The  information  and  policies  in  these  documents  will  be  discussed  at  the 
workshops.     The  various  views  will  be  incorporated  into  draft  reports  which 
will  be  circulated  among  the  participants  and  community  and  civic  groups 
and  government  agencies.     A  report  will  thereafter  be  proposed  by  the 
Planning  Commission  for  consideration  as  official  comprehensive  planning 
policy  following  future  discussion  and  a  public  hearing. 

The    workshop  marks  the  beginning  of  the  process.     We  look  forward  to  con- 
tinued intensive  discussion  with  various  local  and  City-wide  groups  on 
these  important  matters. 

Zutzcorti 
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INTRODUCTION 

Almost  all  the  office,  commercial  and  institutional  activities  found 
in  major  cities  are  also  found  in  the  Bronx,  Brooklyn,  and  Queens.  Many 
residents  of  these  boroughs  go  about  their  daily  lives  rarely  visiting 
Manhattan.    For  others,  as  for  suburbanites,  Manhattan  is  a  place  to  work, 
but  they  shop,  visit,  consult  and  relax  mostly  in  their  own  communities. 

Unlike  Manhattan,  the  other  boroughs  have  land  resources  suitable  for 
development.     This  means  that  growth  can  be  channeled  and  directed  to  pro- 
duce a  more  efficient  and  harmonious  urban  environment  than  would  result 
from  haphazard  development. 

In  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  for  controlling  borough 
growth,  a  major  analytic  effort  is  required.     The  functions  carried  out  in 
different  districts  must  be  itemized  and  their  linkages  defined.  These 
elements  of  the  planning  process  are  virtually  complete  for  Queens  and 
Brooklyn,  are  well  advanced  for  the  Bronx,  and  are  getting  under  way  for 
Staten  Island.    Once  the  economic  structure  is  understood,  the  next,  far 
more  difficult* task  is  to  define  growth  objectives.    This,  essentially,  is 
the  purpose  of  the  borough  development  workshop.    Then  the  tools  must  be 
chosen  by  which  those  goals  can  be  attained. 

In  the  hierarchy  of  borough  economic  clusters,  there  are  five  major 
types : 

1.     Borough  Sub centers:    These  are  the  largest  clusters  in  the  boroughs,  and 
the  oldest:     Downtown  Brooklyn,  Jamaica  in  Queens,  Fordham  Road  in  the 
Bronx,  and  St.  George  in  Staten  Island.     Subcenters  provide  a  complete 
range  of  economic  functions,  including  offices,  department  stores, 


retail  shops,  business  and  professional  services.    They  also  house 
central  governmental  offices  and  courts.    Entertainment  facilities 
that  depend  on  a  wide  drawing  area  are  located  in  the  subcenters,  as 
are  cultural  facilities  such  as  museums  in  Jamaica  and  St.  George. 
They  are  the  central  business  districts  of  the  boroughs,  and,  as  such, 
they  suffer  from  the  same  problems  affecting  the  "downtowns"  of  all 
older  cities  in  recent  years:     old-fashioned  office  buildings,  and 
traffic  congestion.    At  the  same  time,  subcenters  possess  all  of  the 
advantages  of  urban  centers:    mass  transport,  a  wide  variety  of 
activities,  and  the  vitality  that  derives  from  large  numbers  of 
people  engaged  in  many  different  pursuits. 

Consumer  Nodes:     Consumer  nodes  are  smaller  than  subcenters  in  area, 
containing  fewer  units  and  less  diversity.    Served  by  public  trans- 
portation, including  subways,  and  by  highways  or  boulevards,  they  are 
dominated  by  retail  activities  which  include  one  or  more  department 
stores.    Cultural  or  civic  functions  may  be  found  in  some  nodes,  and 
some  entertainment  facilities,  such  as  restaurants  and  movies,  are 
available.     Flushing  and  Rego  Park  in  Queens,  the  Hub  in  the  Bronx, 
and  Flatbush  Avenue  and  Church  Avenue  in  Brooklyn  are  consumer  nodes. 

Older  consumer  nodes  suffer  from  some  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  sub- 
centers.     Rego  Park,  the  newest  of  the  nodes,  has  proved  very  attractive 
to  developers  of  department  stores  and  office  buildings.     If  not  con- 
trolled by  the  public  sector,  Rego  Park  could  eventually  surpass  the 
subcenters  in  total  sales  volume  and  employment  density. 
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3.  Community  Centers:    These  areas  contain  department  stores  with  limited 
ranges  of  goods  (as  against  full-sized  department  stores) ,  professional 
offices,  and  real  estate  and  business  services  for  the  adjacent  resi- 
dential community.    Customers  come  primarily  by  automobile  from  an  area 
within  approximately  ten  minutes  travel  time.    Cinemas  and  quick-food 
restaurants  may  be  found  in  community  centers,  along  with  churches, 
synagogues,  youth  centers,  and  other  neighborhood  activities.  Bayside, 
Queens  is  the  best  example  of  a  thriving  community  center. 

4.  Neighborhood  Shopping  Strips :    Neighborhood  shopping  strips  are  limited 
to  retail  stores,  most  of  which  provide  convenience  goods  for  residents 
living  within  about  one-half  to  one  mile.     Food,  drug  and  liquor  stores 
dominate  these  strips.    Neighborhood  strips  continue  to  be  viable  in 
high-density  areas  where  people  do  their  errands  on  foot,  but  in  outlying 
areas,  where  large  supermarkets  are  available,  neighborhood  strips  often 
suffer  from  the  competition. 

5.  Suburban-type  Shopping  Centers:     Shopping  centers  contain  department  and 
discount  stores,  usually  in  clusters  of  two  or  three,  and  specialty 
shops.    Many  also  contain  supermarkets,  convenience  stores  and  such 
recreational  facilities  as  bowling  alleys  and  movie  theaters.  Located 

on  outlying  tracts  with  parking  lots,  all  shopping  centers  are  automobile 
oriented,  though  some  are  accessible  by  bus. 

Kings  Plaza  on  the  south  shore  of  Brooklyn,  which  is  enclosed  and  climate 
controlled,  and  Staten  Island  Mall  are  the  principal  examples  of  major 
shopping  centers.    To  some  extent,  the  question  of  the  future  economic 
development  of  the  boroughs  centers  around  the  future  of  the  shopping 
center. 
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CONCENTRATION  vs.  DISPERSION 

The  viability  of  the  traditional  economic  clusters  in  the  boroughs 
is  challenged  by  the  trends  toward  dispersion  that  is  most  clearly  visible 
in  Queens  and  that  is  manifesting  itself  in  Brooklyn. 

The  City  is  committed  to  maintaining  its  investment  in  the  infra- 
structure of  the  older  clusters.     If  dispersion  is  allowed  to  undermine 
these  areas,  land  values  and  tax  revenues  will  decline  and  the  subway 
system  will  be  under-utilized.    At  the  same  time  a  proliferation  of  low- 
density  development  in  the  boroughs  would  create  a  need  for  improved  and 
expensive  highway  access.    Allowing  uncontrolled  dispersion  of  functions 
would  be  both  wasteful  and  costly. 

In  the  late  1960 's,  City  agencies  in  conjunction  with  local  business 
groups  began  to  explore  ways  to  capitalize  on  the  advantages  of  Downtown 
Brooklyn,  Jamaica,  and  Fordham  Road  while  creating  amenities  to  compete 
with  those  of  the  suburbs.    This  approach  gained  the  support  of  the 
Regional  Plan  Association,  which  stressed  the  dangers  of  "sprawl"  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  region  and  called  for  the  concentration  of  new  eco- 
nomic development  in  a  series  of  subcenters  that  would  serve  large  market 
areas,  conserve  dwindling  land  resources,  and  allow  greater  economies  in 
the  construction  and  operation  of  the  transportation  networks.     RPA  pro- 
posed that  local  zoning  regulations  be  modified  to  ensure  that  the  sub- 
centers  could  develop  into  multipurpose  clusters. 
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SUBCENTERS 
Jamaica  Center 

In  1968,  at  the  request  of  Queens  leaders  and  businessmen,  RPA  under- 
took a  study  on  how  to  expand  Jamaica  Center  into  a  prototypical  regional 
subcenter.    Following  the  establishment  of  the  Mayor's  Office  of  Jamaica 
Planning  and  Development,  an  alliance  of  public  and  private  efforts  resulted 
in  significant  achievements.    The  first  major  commitment  came  from  the  Board 
of  Higher  Education,  which  agreed  to  locate  York  College  in  Jamaica  instead 
of  eastern  Queens.     Important  changes  in  transportation  plans  added  a  subway 
station  in  Jamaica  Center  to  serve  York  College  and  the  retail  area,  and 
removed  the  Jamaica  Avenue  elevated. 

The  City  designated  ten  acres  adjacent  to  the  projected  subway  station 
as  the  Jamaica  Center  development  area.    Four  sites  there  will  allow  the 
construction  of  two  million  to  three  million  square  feet  of  private  office 
space.    The  City  also  shifted  the  location  of  the  planned  civil  court  from 
Kew  Gardens  to  Jamaica.    This  will  keep  the  Registrar's  office  in  Jamaica 
and  consolidate  Finance  Administration  functions  in  the  subcenter.  Two 
municipal  parking  facilities,  a  new  family  court,  and  Hillcrest  High  School 
(P.S.  86),  have  been  completed  within  the  past  two  years. 

The  private  sector  has  also  been  active.    The  New  York  Telephone 
Company  recently  completed  a  150,000  square  foot  building,  and  the  Gertz/ 
Allied  interests  have  constructed  30,000  square  feet  of  retail  space  and 
a  730-space  parking  garage.    A  250,000  square  foot  tower  will  be  built  over 
the  stores.    Consideration  is  being  given  to  attracting  another  department 
store  which  with  Gertz,  Macy's  and  Mays  would  strengthen  the  retail  component. 
Jamaica  now  does  approximately  $185  million  in  retail  sales.1 

^Estimate  for  1972,  New  York  City  Department  of  City  Planning. 


In  1971,  the  City  designated  a  large  area  adjacent  to  the  business 
district  in  South  Jamaica  for  residential  development.    Plans  call  for 
the  construction  of  3,400  dwelling  units  of  new  housing  and  related  com- 
munity facilities. 

Downtown  Brooklyn 

Redevelopment  activities  in  Downtown  Brooklyn  reflect  the  efforts  of 
local  businessmen  in  the  Downtown  Brooklyn  Development  Committee  to  press 
for  public  interest  and  investment  in  the  Brooklyn  CBD.    Downtown  Brooklyn, 
the  fourth  largest  retail  center  in  the  country*,  has  a  $395  million  sales 
volume.    The  major  retail  attraction  in  Downtown  Brooklyn  is  A.  §  S.;  May's 
and  Korvettes  are  also  complete  department  stores.     Shoe  stores  and  many 
specialty  stores  also  attract  shoppers  to  Downtown  Brooklyn.    The  sub- 
center's  offices,  stores,  and  cultural  institutions  are  being  expanded; 
new  housing  will  keep  the  district  lively  after  working  hours;  the  trans- 
portation system  will  be  improved  functionally  and  aesthetically. 

Three  separate  urban  renewal  projects  are  being  supplemented  by  the 
Mayor's  Office  of  Downtown  Brooklyn  Development,  established  in  1972  to 
design  and  execute  a  comprehensive  redevelopment  plan. 

In  Brooklyn  Center,  an  Economic  Development  Administration-sponsored, 
unassisted  City  renewal  project  of  1.5  million  square  feet  of  office  and 
commercial  space  is  being  built.    The  first  new  building,  Consolidated 
Edison's  Brooklyn  headquarters,  is  in  operation;  an  office  building  for 
the  New  York  Telephone  Company  is  under  construction.     Brooklyn  Center 


Estimate  for  1972,  New  York  City  Department  of  City  Planning. 
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has  special  zoning  requirements  that  mandate  pedestrian  bridges  across 
Flatbush  Avenue  and  Fulton  Street,  the  rebuilding  of  subway  entrances, 
and  street  level  shopping  arcades  in  new  office  buildings.  The  design 
concept  calls  for  a  three-level  pedestrian  circulation  system. 

In  the  Schermerhorn-Pacific  Urban  Renewal  Project,  construction  of 
almost  1,000  apartments  will  begin  in  a  few  months  on  under-utilized  land 
south  of  Fulton  Street.     Directly  under  the  new  buildings,  the  Hoyt- 
Schermerhorn  subway  station  will  be  renovated.    The  mezzanine  and  the 
basements  of  nearby  buildings  will  become  a  climate-controlled  one-level 
shopping  plaza. 

The  Atlantic  Terminal  Renewal  project  will  provide  new  accommodations 
for  Baruch  College  and  2,400  units  of  new  housing.     Construction  is  already 
underway  of  500  units.    The  Office  of  Downtown  Brooklyn  Development  has 
proposed  demolishing  the  old  Long  Island  Railroad  Building  and  replacing 
it  with  a  new  plaza/ concourse .    Discussions  are  now  being  held  on  this 
matter  with  the  MTA. 

Fordham  Road 

In  April  1973  the  City  Planning  Commission  and  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  announced  plans  for  the  Fordham  Road  Plaza  Urban  Renewal  Pro- 
ject* calling  for  a  $20  million  commercial  complex,  a  postal  facility,  and 
a  1,000-car  parking  garage  on  a  15-acre  site  bounded  by  Webster,  Park  and 
Third  Avenues.    The  Third  Avenue  El  will  be  demolished  and  replaced  by  an 
express  bus  system. 
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Fordham  Road  Plaza  is  the  first  phase  of  a  broad  redevelopment  pro- 
gram.   Other  proposals  call  for  the  construction  of  200-500  vest  pocket 
dwelling  units  in  the  Belmont  community  at  the  eastern  end  of  Fordham  Road. 
A  100-acre  vacant  site  along  the  Harlem  River  waterfront  at  the  western  end 
of  Fordham  Road  is  being  studied. 

St.  George 

St.  George  is  the  smallest  of  the  City's  subcenters  but  its  splendid 
location  on  the  waterfront  of  Staten  Island  gives  it  unique  potential  as  a 
downtown  area.     Plans  to  revitalize  St.  George  are  now  being  prepared  but 
have  not  been  worked  out  in  detail. 

FORECASTING  DEMAND  FOR  SPACE 

Plans  for  the  subcenters  call  for  a  combination  of  public  and  private 
investment.    Nevertheless,  firms  and  department  stores  will  continue  to  seek 
locations  outside  the  subcenters  unless,  as  RPA  suggested,  new  zoning  laws 
prohibit  them  from  doing  so.    The  pattern  of  future  borough  development 
depends  on  the  demand  for  office  space  and  for  retail  facilities,  and  on 
the  City's  response  to  that  demand. 

Demand  for  Office  Space 

Although  all  subcenters  now  have  some  office  buildings,  none  of  them 
house  a  large  number  of  non-governmental  office  jobs.    There  are  two 
possible  sources  of  private  office  job  growth  in  the  boroughs:  decentrali- 
zation of  back-office  activities  from  Manhattan-based  headquarters  and  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  borough-based  firms.     Indications  are,  however, 
that  both  of  these  sources  have  only  limited  potential. 
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Decentrali z at ion :     The  unprecedented  growth  of  office  employment  in  the  late 
1960 's  created  serious  shortages  of  space  and  manpower  in  the  Manhattan  Central 
Business  District  (CBD) .     As  a  result,  the  banking  and  insurance  indus- 
tries --  which  make  up  a  major  proportion  of  New  York's  back-office 
sector*  --  began  to  decentralize  their  routine  recording  and  processing 
functions.     Between  1965-70,  an  estimated  5,500  back-office  jobs  moved 
out  of  Manhattan  to  the  suburbs  and  elsewhere.      It  is  presumed  that  the 
City  might  have  held  some  of  these  jobs  if  suitable  office  space  had  been 
available  in  the  other  boroughs.    With  the  end  of  the  office  space  shortage, 
this  presumption  has  become  academic.    Moreover,  the  impulse  to  relocate 
outside  of  Manhattan  has  abated.    Bank  officials  anticipate  little  if  any 
growth  in  clerical  jobs  over  the  next  decade,  largely  because  banks  are 
undergoing  extensive  computerization.     Back-office  space  is  now  available 
at  bargain  rentals  in  the  CBD,  enhancing  the  obvious  advantages  of  keeping 
back-offices  in  proximity  to  management.     Relatively  low  rents  have  also 
eliminated  another  motivation  for  moving:     subleasing  scarce  space  at  a 
profit  which  offsets  the  expenses  of  relocating.     Chase  Manhattan  Bank  is 
no  longer  interested  in  a  Jamaica  location;  First  National  City  Bank  has 
announced  plans  for  a  new  office  in  Midtown;  and  Banker's  Trust  is  building 
a  one  million  square  foot  building  in  Lower  Manhattan. 


Back-office  jobs  are  defined  as  routine  record  keeping,  data  processing 
functions.    Manhattan -based  banks  and  insurance  companies  employ  approxi- 
mately 120,000  back-office  workers;  the  securities  industry  employs 
another  45,000  clerical  workers  in  back-office  titles. 


Computerization  is  expected  to  have  a  profound  impact  on  the  insurance 
industry    too;  replacing  many  low-wage,  semi-skilled  clerical  workers. 
Several  large  insurance  firms  have  announced  plans  to  transfer  some  home 
office  functions  to  regional  field  offices  and  to  disperse  other  back- 
office  activities  throughout  the  nation.    This  widespread  reorganization 
will  limit  insurance  job  growth  in  New  York  City  and  discourage  decentrali- 
zation to  the  outer  boroughs. 

Borough-based  Jobs:  The  Regional  Plan  Association  (RPA)  estimates  that  two  new 
local  office  jobs  are  generated  for  every  hundred  new  households  in  a  commurity. 

The  number  of  new  local  office  jobs  can  be  calculated  by  using  projected 
housing  construction  in  Brooklyn,  Queens  and  the  Bronx  as  a  base.  Assuming 
a  ratio  of  200  square  feet  of  floor  space  per  worker,  it  is  estimated  that 
nearly  600,000  square  feet  of  office  space  will  be  needed  in  these  three 
boroughs  through  1985  (see  Table  I) . 


Table  I    Projected  Space  Requirements 
of  Local  Market  Office  Jobs 
by  Borough  1972-1985 


1972-1985 


Demand  for  Additional 
Office  Space  (Square  Feet) 


Borough 


Household  Change 


Brooklyn 


+42,900 


172,000 


Queens 


+74,100 


296,000 


Bronx 


+31,100 


125,000 


593,000 
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It  is  not  possible  to  break  this  figure  down  into  specific  locations 
for  specific  office  complexes.    Persons  offering  residential ly  related 
services  such  as  doctors  and  real  estate  agents,  are  likely  to  set  up 
their  offices  in  neighborhoods.     Lawyers,  accountants  and  the  customer 
service  offices  of  public  utilities  will  tend  to  settle  in  subcenters  or 

consumer  nodes . 

Firms  serving  a  non-local  market,  such  as  Barton's  in  Downtown 
Brooklyn  and  Rentar  and  Lefrak  in  Rego  Park  constitute  expanding  "middle 
market"^ activities .     If  these  jobs  grow  at  the  same  rate  as  regional  offi 
employment  —  three  per  cent  annually^--  a  demand  for  6.8  million  square 
feet  of  office  space  can  be  forecast  for  Brooklyn,  Queens  and  the  Bronx. 
However,  if  borough  office  employment  keeps  to  its  1959-67  growth  rate, 
the  space  requirements  for  these  middle  market  jobs  would  drop  to  4.8 
million  square  feet. 

Growth  rates  in  Queens  and  the  Bronx  greatly  exceeded  the  rate  in 
Brooklyn  during  1959-67  (See  Table  II).     If  these  trends  continue,  Queens 
will  have  slightly  more  office  space  than  it  would  have  with  a  three  per 
cent  growth,  but  Brooklyn  will  have  about  two  million  square  feet  less 
than  it  would  have  at  the  three  per  cent  growth  rate. 


Office  jobs  which  serve  sub-regional  markets  of  over  150,000  residents 
and/or  provide  services  to  other  Headquarters  activities  are  referred 
to  as  middle  market  jobs;  Source:     RPA,  The  Office  Industry:  Patterns 
of  Growth  and  Location. 

The  Regional  Plan  Association  (RPA)  estimates  an  annual  growth  rate  of 
three  per  cent  for  office  employment  in  the  22  county  Metropolitan 
region. 
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Table  II    Projected  Space  Requirements  of  Headquarters 
and  Middle  Market  Jobs 
Under  Alternate  Growth  Assumptions 

1972  -  1985 


Borough 


1965  Empl.  in 
HQ  and  MM  Jobs 


1972-1985  Estimated 
Employment  Growth 
RPA  Rate  1957-1967 
(3%)  Rate 


Additional  Floor 
Space  Requirement 
RPA  ^Rate  1959-1967 
Rate 


Brooklyn 

Queens 

Bronx 


44,900 
30,000 
12,860 


17,500  6,810 
11,700  12,450 
5,000  4,775 


3,500,000  1,362,000 
2,340,000  2,489,000 
1,000,000  955,000 


6,840,000  4,807,000 


Since  projected  floor  space  requirements  depend  primarily  on  the  growth 
of  existing  headquarters  and  middle  market  firms,  the  locational  pattern  of 
new  office  jobs  is  likely  to  correspond  to  the  present  distribution  of  these 
activities  in  the  boroughs.     Rego  Park,  which  already  contains  a  high  con- 
centration of  middle  market  and  headquarters  employment,  will,  in  the  absence 
of  public  policy  constraints,  attract  a  large  share  of  new  job  growth. 

Demand  for  Retail  Space 

Within  the  next  fifteen  years,  a  strong  market  is  expected  for  additional 
retail  complexes.    Having  virtually  ringed  the  City  with  shopping  centers, 
developers  are  now  beginning  to  fill  in  the  gaps  within  the  City  limits. 

Several  factors  fuel  this  retail  market: 

-  The  existence  of  underserviced  neighborhoods; 

-  Projected  population  growth  in  Brooklyn,  Queens  and  the  Bronx; 

-  Higher  incomes; 
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The  ever-growing  popularity  of  department  stores.    With  their  greater 
range  of  GAFO  (General  Merchandise,  Apparel,  Furniture  §  other 
Merchandise)  goods,  their  economies  of  scale  and  their  greater 
customer  service,  department  stores  have  been  taking  business  away 
from  small  comparison  goods  shops  for  decades.    This  trend  continues 
at  an  accelerated  pace. 

All  the  current  indices  point  to  the  likelihood  that  there  will  be  a  market 
for  ten  to  fifteen  new  department  stores  by  1985  in  Brooklyn,  the  Bronx  and 
Queens.    Two  years  ago,  the  Planning  Department  forecast  a  demand  for  five  to 
seven  new  Queens  department  stores  by  1985;  two  are  already  under  construction 
in  Rego  Park  and  a  third  in  Flushing.    A  study  by  a  market  analyst,  Perry  Meyers, 
Inc. ,  sees  a  potential  market  for  three  new  department  stores  in  Downtown 
Brooklyn;  developers  propose  the  possibility  for  two  to  three  new  department 
stores  in  southeastern  Brooklyn.     In  the  Bronx,  demand  is  germinating  for  three 
to  four  new  department  stores. 

This  situation  raises  fundamental  issues  and  complex  policy  consider- 
ations.   Under  ordinary  circumstances,  many  of  these  retail  complexes  would  be 
built  in  outlying  shopping  centers,  which  would  inevitably  draw  business  away 
from  existing  downtowns  and  neighborhood  strips.    Such  shopping  centers  not 
only  destroy  something  valuable  --  subcenters  and  other  traditional  retail  areas 
--  but  are  wasteful  in  terms  of  clogging  local  streets,  increasing  air  and 
noise  pollution,  encouraging  automobile  use  and,  possibly,  leading  to  the 
commercial  inundation  of  healthy  residential  neighborhoods. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  that  some  regional  centers  would  bring 
a  net  gain  to  the  City  and  merit  support.     It  is  also  clear  that  developers 
want  to  build  shopping  centers  in  peripheral  areas,  and  that  department  stores 
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are  looking  for  opportunities  to  decentralize.    Each  situation  must  be 
judged  on  its  merits  --  with  an  informed,  careful  weighing  of  advantages 
and  disadvantages.    No  single  policy  can  cover  every  situation.     But,  there 
must  be  a  policy  of  thoroughly  evaluating  each  proposal  for  a  major  retail 
proj  ect . 

POLICY  ISSUES 

To  keep  the  boroughs  healthy,  the  City  must  use  its  zoning,  renewal, 
mapping  and  land  write-down  powers  to  encourage  the  new  without  destroying 
the  old.    The  issues  involved  are: 

1.  Should  the  City  restrict  new  office  and  retail  facilities  to  specified 
areas  of  the  boroughs? 

2.  If  so,  how  should  these  areas  be  selected? 

3.  How  can  target  levels  for  development  be  established  for  subcenters, 
consumer  nodes,  and  shopping  centers? 

4.  What  public  and  private  investment  will  make  specified  areas  attractive 
for  office  and  retail  development? 

5.  How  can  the  need  for  new  retail  facilities  in  peripheral  areas  be 
reconciled  with  expanding  downtown  shopping  areas  in  the  boroughs? 

6.  Given  the  growing  trend  toward  department  store  shopping,  what  can  the 
City  do  to  insure  the  vitality  of  neighborhood  shopping  strips? 
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